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THE RANGE R—No. ¢. 
By JoHN WHITTLER, E/quire. 
‘* Js it in Heaven, a crime to love too well?”—Popr. 
To Joun, WHiITTLeER, E/guire. 


- 


vw" STR, 4 
Havine gollected 2 few original letters which may throw 





fome light’on the unhappy: affair of Mr. S and Mifs B , 
you can, ‘f you pleafe, give-titem to the public through the chan- 
nel of your ufeful paper's : I have characterized the two lovers 
by the names of Aurelia and Leander - their correfpondents are 
alfo concealed by fictitious appellations, that the feelings of no 
individual may be injared by a recital. 

Yours with efteem. I, HH. 


AURELIA TO LORIAN A—No. 1. 











T? you, dear Loriana, the moft intimate of my friends, I will 
unbofom my foul: I know your breatt is formed for fym.- 
pay 5 pity my weaknefs then, when | tell you LEANDER 
as proved falfe, and I am undone ! O that I could but call back 
paft times of uncontaminated innocence! You know,-Loriana, 
with what determined refolution | withftood his importunities : 
vows, fighs, proteftations and tears, were his daily immolation: : 
thefe were not fufficient to fubdue my virtue ; you know the 
means by which I fell ; you therefore can give a favorable con- 
ftruction to my condyct, though the world muft fevercly cenfare 
me. 
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Tam convinced he has deceived me; he has withdrawn his 


vifits; his laitletter breathes an air of coolnefs; he knows my 
fituation, and defpifes me—perhaps I have a rival ! Should this 
be the cafe——Loriana ! I cannot bear the thoughtit is 
tco much for my tender foul. 

Being nolonger able to appear in public, to-morrow] ferout for 
; let me hear from you by every poft, as you are the 
only correfpondent I fhall make in my retirement; what the 
conclufion of my unhappy excurfion will be, Heaven alone can 
determine. 

Alas Loriana! reflection is too powerfula-where are now our 
evening walks, and flowery contemplations? The mirth-giving 
fpring, with all her attendant pleafures, and which ever gave me 
the moft tranfporting feelings, ferve now only to increafe my 
myfery. My library, which never failed to confolate my de- 
jected fpirits, now adds new pangs to my heart; thofe objedcts 
which once gave me the moft fincere delight, are now robed in 
a melancholy gloom ; when I look back onpaft fcenes. “ I rue 
the riches of my former fate,” and not a beam of pleafure fhines 
on future profpects ; the world to me isa dreary dungeon, and 
the mild rays of peace have fled my breaftw 

O my dear friend, the feeling heart ! had mine been lefs fuf- 
ceptible, | might have been more happy ; but after all the fcho- 
lattic arguments of the philofophic divine, our paflions are not 
always to be governed by reafon; fpontaneous as the dew of 
Heaven, our affections frequently fettle upon objects contrary 
to our bet judgment, and when they are ence given away, they 
are not éailily recalled. 

- L know not what my gloomy arid melancholy reflections may 
lead meto : Life, as I now enjoy it, is but of {mall confequence 
to me ; perhaps more propitious days are behind thofe clouds of 
atiguith ; but Jhould my fears prove truae——I dare not indulge 
the fecrets of my breaft———but to live in difgrace is worle, tar 
worfe, than to die in infamy. 

Adieu Loriana ! do not forget me—I am fure you will not— 
pity me tho’ I am fallen ; pity me if you cannot love me—-yet 
Jove with all my faults ; for fhould you rejeé& nie, 1 know of no 
rfon on earth whofe bofom can truly fynpathize with the un- 


appy 








AURELIA. 
AURELIA TO LORIAW A—No. 2. 


SDEFORE this letter reaches you, I hhall be no more !| The 
various ftruggles which have ariien in my breaft, previous 
to my final determination, exceeds all power of defcription : 
defpair has driven me to adecifion, and may that benign being, 
who overrules all events, pardon the melancholy cataftrophe ! 
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To live, Loriana, the con{tant mark of ridicule——the ftain of 
an eminent and refpeciable family—the difgrace of my fex— 
deferted by my friends, and derided by the world, is what nature 
never formed me tobear- Was there a profpect of a fingle ray 
of comfort, perhaps I might with to live; but mot a beam of joy- 
ul hope illuminates my breaft; | fee the certain effects of my 
madvertency, infamy, neglect, and a continued confcioufnefs of 
fhame and forrow.- 


I arrived at H in as compofed a fitwation as I could ex. 
pect, where my aunt, by every method in ler power, firove to 
aleviate my defponding mind. The ordination of a young can - 
didate, coufin to my uncle, called the family to L mutt 
attend them—the aflembly was brilliant—at the conc!uiion of tae 
ceremony we were preparing to return, when, calting my eye 
around, § faw the perfidious Leander handing a lady into a 
chaife and immediately take his feat befide her; as they paTed 
by us, he fixed his¢yes upon me, whom, by his apparent confu- 
fion, | {uppofe he had not before feen: confcious guilt crimfon- 
ed his face, and I thought his furprife was fully equal te mine. 
Ic was enquired who the gentleman was who attended Mifs 
T ; anfwer was made that it was Mr. $ of N 
whom ihe was fhortly to be married: | cannot paint my feelings 
at thatmoment: I defired my uncle, to lead me to the fulkey, 
but fwooned in his arms; ] was conveyed home to my ch 
ber, where I gave myfelf up to the keenett fenfations of ay guiih 
and woe! I funk into a flumber, his image was dill before my 
bewildered imagination in the moit {ubioillive peture ; | leaned 
upon his arm, we traverfed the flowry fields and fuady groves, 
and my heart felt ail its former extacies of happinefs—my rival 
appeared! he forfook me, and beftewed thofe {oft endearments 
upon her, which was due only to me—I awoke to the mofi bit- 
ter reflection—reflection too heavy for life, and too tragical 

















rn 


. fer recital—jhall I curfe him, Loriana- Shall Il cerfe him with 
_my dying breath?—I cannot—no—although his imprecated 


vowe are perjured ; although he has feduced, betrayed and un- 
done the rifing bloom of a once ftainlefs family ; although he 
has fheathed the fatal weapon in the tender bofom of her who 
Toved him beyond life, may he ever be happy! All 1 detire is, 
that when J am flumbering beneath the clods of the valley, he 
may then reflect upon pait fcenes of tenderneis, call to mind 
the etn, ] ever treated him with, coniider his re- 


peated ations.of ererna! fidelity, and know tbat his cruelty 


_ wrapt me in the fhrond of death !—I am certain, Loriana, his 


bofom is fufceprible of retined feelings, 1 know he mutt relenr, 
and with J had lived. 

I havea mother, to whom this fodden flroke muft be more 
qmtting than the hand of deat! comfort her, Q my friend ! you 
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know what fincere love the bore me ; 1 feel for her ‘the 
power of defcription: if your breaft contained a iment 
of ciel for me while living, or can beftow a fingle figh in 
my death, O confolate my aged mother! how will the water my 
clay with tears of unfeigned lamentation!— hand of 
Heaven beftow confolation, and guardian angels her in 
that awful hour! 

And now my unchanging friend, my dear Loriana, adieu-- 
adieu forever! you will fee me no more! but when I fleep in 
death than vifit my lonely tomb—feat yourfelf on the dafied turf 
which covers my grave, and fpare me one figh, one tear, one 
tender reflection !—In hopes that a merciful God will pardon 
this one act of a perfon, whofe life, for the mott part, has been 
actuated by the rules of reafon and confcience, dies the fincereft 
of your friends. 


AURELIA. 
LORIANA TO MARIA. 


Dear Maria, —s Se 
AS RELIA ficeps in death !—our fincereft friend, and the 
friend of our fex: fhe whofe heart was all tendernefs and 
fympathy ; whole convetfation was ever edifying and entertain- 
ing; whofe manners was eafy, mild and delicate, and whofe 
beauty out-ihone the brighteit of our circle, is fallen—fallen by 
her own hand ; or rather by the hand of her perjured perfidi. 
ous lover. Her hiftory until the time of her leaving town, you 
know: her laft letter to me, a copy of which I have enclofed, 
will acquaint you with the remainder. 
Her uncle informed me, that the morning after her return 
from L__——~ the appeared much | 
joined the breakfaft , converted freely, and retired to her 
chamber: foon after, a Forcing gree wes heard from her 
apartment, he ran up, the door 
lay in the pangs of ee. 


nee ee fhe gave him a of amet? feebly 
re : an Bible 
c toiler, with three , one for ir mete, a 


letters 
for her uncle, and the other diretted to me. 
Can Leander reft in peace? muft not his bofom be torn with 
unremitting tortures? J ever bowie his feelings tender; what 
then muft be his reflections when he ferioufly cqnfiders that he 


fas,in the moft crue) manner, affaffinated a young, beautiful, 
tender and amiable maiden? and one who, to ufe her dying ex- 
preffion, *‘ loved him beyond life!” 

It never once entered my mind that Leander could become fo 
abandoned to fentiment :—what rifques has he not run to ob. 
tuin her? even to the forfeiture of his father’s friendhip; when 
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in her company, he wasall adoration ; every look was full of ten. 
derneis, and every word was uthered by a tigh: how then it ba 
came poffible that he could negleé her, is beyond amazement 
te conceive. 

Nor did the fall till his father’s ftriét injunctions forbade him 
to fee her, in difobedience whereof his whole patrimony became © 
forfeited to,a ftranger by his father’s will: this drove her to the 
ultima ratio, upon promife of private marriage, if affairs did 
not fo operate as to gain the old gentleman’s confent. 

As foon as I had received taken a copy.of Aurelia’s laft 
letter, I enclofed the original, and fent it dire&ly to Leander, 
which muft certainly have reached him before he received the 
tidings of her death. What effect it has had upon him, I have 


undertiood. 
O Maria! to how many deceptions—how many artifices and 
delufions are our tender fex expofed! efpecially if bleffed (1 may 
rather fay curfed) with beauty, and of a heart of fem 
fibility: too credu!eus of praife, we eagerly embrace adulation, 
even when we are fully convinced of the fraud, and adore the 
beftower, when we are confcious he is only a betraying flat 


terer- 

And O, the _ confequenee of feduction ro i, Sapearer 
fhape it may aflume, can be produttive of evil confequen- 
ces as feduction : How affiidioufly then, our fex te guard 
againft it, by carefully avoiding the fm deviatien ftom the 
facred path.of virtue! 

I do not bluth to acknowledge that matrimony is the ultimate 
with of our whole fex: much to the honer of the other would it 
be, could the fame be faid of theirs—man was formed for pee: 
he is unhappy without it: it is an honorable ftation, and a 
tion which, if happily enjoyed, affords the beft, the fweete 


confolatien. 

of fenfidiliry and feeling is addreffed - 
sie, eee who appears amy 8 Samed eae be. 
come toe 





tee] appearance~—a polite and eafy ad- 
drefs+--engaging manners~~honorable fimilariry 
of fentiment and difpofition, joined to and flattering 
we ov my are charms the beit of us cannoi eafily withftand—— 
Aurelia fell before them. 


ommmmn’* She lov’d, believ’d, and was undone,” 


“¢ Her heart then funk beneath the ftorm, 
‘¢ Sad mead of unexampled truth ; 

“ And beauty, like an envious worm, 
“ Devour'd the bloffom of her youth.” 
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Such has been the life of. Aurelia—fo unblemifhed and devo» 
tional, without affeGtation, and every way fo concordant to the 


rules of undiflembled chriftianity, that, in her cafe, I can {carcely 
be brought to confider fuicide a crime. 
. ours, 


fincerel 
LORIANA 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


—————ae 


The EntTor of the Unrten SratTes Macazine. 


IR, 
ie over a defcription of the city of Paris, publifhed the be- 
ginning of this century, Twas ftruck with the following account 
of facredrelics preferved in the Chapel of Le Palais, where the 
parliament of Paris held its.Seffions. Should you cenceive the 
Subject fidficiently curious or amufing, you are ‘welcome to give 


it @ place in your mifcellany. 


————- 


A SunsscrRiBER. 


AS the Treafury of the Holy Chapel indifputably preferves 


the moit precious monuments of our holy: religion, it is 


Suppofed that a particular defcription, drawn from the original 


writers on the fubjeét, will pleafe the curious. =. 
The holy relics are kept in a large gilt copper fhrine, orna- 


“mented with figure ; which is elevated upon a Gothic Arch, be- 
hind the G Altar of the Church ; but the curiofty of few 
Pre mighed ran - with a fight m, excepting perfonages 







~ "The Articlés confit of 
The Crown of Thorns and fome drops of the precious blood of our 
“ Lord, ved in s chryftal vafe, enriched with large 
rabies, and ftones of t value. 
8 CA? oF Ol F the wood of the true croft. 


, acai tases © yi our Saviour. 
Std of: of the true crofs. 
blood which proceeded in ponaces manner roo an image 
of our Lord, on being {truck by an infidel. 
A link of the iron chain with which he was bound. 
The linen napkin with’ which re wiped the apoffles feet at the time 
of the fupper. 
. Part of the rock of bis Sepulchre. 
Some of the blefJed Virgin’ s milt and hair. 
" The iron bead of the lance which pierced our Saviour’s fide 
The purple robe, with which he was clothed. 
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The ring, they put on his finger. 
The fponge, which was ufed to-give himdrink of gall and vinegar. 
Part of the head cloths with which he was laid our. 

In addition to thefe things, there is in the fame treafary 
A Crofs borne by our ancettors with the baxner, which was pre- 

ferved at St. Dennis, when they went on important expedi- 

tions; called from this circumftance the /idforious Crofa ; with 
feveral other things among the rett. 
° The rod of Mofes. 
4 holy picture of our Lord. 
Part of Saint John the Baptifi’s head. 

Here follows the hiftory of thefe inarvellous relics as collec 
ed from Du Bange, in his Commentaries on Ville Hardowin, and 
from feveral other authors of the time of St. Louis. 

Baldwin the fecond, Emperor of Cenftantinople, finding him. 
felf exhaufted in his refources, and deftitute of every hope, bis 
Empire attacked on all fides by the Greeks and Bielgarians came 
to France, inorder to implore affliftance from St. Lewis. - The 
French Barons whom he had lefe at Conftantinople to govern 
the empire in his abfence, preffed by. the extreme want of money, 
and finding no means to obtain any, were obliged to pledge the 
precious relics, which had been preferved for many centuries jn 
the Chapel of the Imperial Palace. This pledge was made to 
feveral perfons of diftinction, for the fom of 4374 bizants the 
current coin of Conitantinople, on condition of ‘reclaiming the 
precious depofit on re-payment of the loan. The French Barons 
forefeeing that they could not be able to comply with 
thefe terms, thonght to gain time by borrowmg the’ like 
fum from Nicholas Duirini, on condition that the money lent 
fhould be paid to the firft creditors, and that the holy Grown of 
thorns fhould be depofited with the reft of the relics inthe charch 
of Pantocrator belonging to the Venitians, under the care of 
Pancras Garfoni, chainberlain of the fae nation. It wasmore- 
over ftipulated that the relics might be tranfported to Venice, to 
be kept there four months, Sue which time, it might be 
optional with the Emperor Baldwin, or Jean de Brie, regent of 
the empire in his abfence, to redeem them. Failing of which, 
Quireni who had Joaned the money, was to be at liberty to keép 
the relics, fell or alienate them, as he might judge expedient. 
This agreement was made the gth September, 1238, by an au- 
thentic inftrument, figned by feveral qualified French Lords re- 
fident at Conftantinople. Immediate notice was given of this 
tranfaétion to the Emperor Baldwin, at that time m France, at 
the court of St. Louis, and he wai importuned in the moft er- 

t manner, to adopt meafures to redeem the relics». The 


mperor determined to confult St. Louis and Queen Blanche of 
Caftille, his mother, on the occafion, as he knew their zeal for 
facred things, and imagining that they would not fait to redeem 
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thefe holy memorials, more efpecially if he fhould make a pre- 
fent of them—which meafure he adopted becaufe he knew the 
king’s delicate feruples of confcience who would not hear of 
buying articles which ought not to be confidered as commer- 
cial... St. Louis delighted with the idea, of ornamenting France 
with the richeft treafures of Chriftendom, accepted the Empe- 
rors ofer with tranfports of joy. ‘ 

For this purpofe, the king immediately fent two Friars to 
Conitantinople, one of whom had been a preacher for a long 
time in a conveut of that city, and had frequently feen the holy 

cs 

The Emperor inted joint deputies on his part, who car- 
ried orders to the French ns a deliver on to the 
Friars, to be trar¢j to Venice, where the king had obli- 

himfelf.to difeharge the debt due to Nicholas Quirini. 

he Kiny’s ambaflador and the Empérors agents arrived fafe at 

Venice, where they depoiited the relics in the treafury of St. 

k, until the money was paid. As foon as intelligence reach. 

ed the king of their fafe arrival, he fent other ambaffadors to 

the republic with the money, and wrote to the Emperor, Fre- 
deric, requefting a paflport through his domains. 

The holy relics were finally redeemed and arrived fafely in 
Francee As foon as this circumftance was known, the King 
St. Louis, left Paris with great diligence, acconypanied by Queen 
Blanche, his mother, his brothers and a large retinue of. cour- 
tiers, the Archbiihop of Sens, the Bihop of Puys and a num- 
ber other bijhops and prelates. They met the facred relics five 
leages from Sens, and the next day, which was the feftival of 
St. Lawrence, 1239, they were conducted to the city of Sens, 
on entering which place, the King clothed in a coarfe frock and 
here Somed, as alfo his brother Count d’Artois, took them on 
their fhoulders followed by the prelates and courtiers. The 


clergy accompanied by the principal Citizens, preceded; the 
ftreets were hung Spa and all the bells were rung. 


The holy relics were ited in St. Stephens Cathedral, where 
they were expofed for feveral days to the devotion of a. vait 
concourfe of people, who had affembled from every quarter to at- 
tend this pompous ceremony. The King departed next day 
for Paris, where he arrived eight days after his departure; he 
immediately | a magnificent altar at the gate of St. 
Artoife, on which the relics were placéd and expofed to the fight 
of all. the pocere. They were afterwards carried in. folemn 
proceflion by the King and his brother Count d’Artois, with the 
fame formalities and ceremonies as at Sens, the prelates and no- 
bility accompanying bare-fogted to'the church of Notre Dame. 


» After feveral prayers they were depofited in the Ch of St. 


Nicholas (at prefent St. Michael) where St. Louis c da 
magnificent receptacle for them and founded a chapter and laid 
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out vaft expences. Hiftory adds that this pious prince’made a 
refent of one of the thorms of the holy crown to Bernard de 
lontaigue Bithop of Puy, who had accompanied him in his ce- 
remonies, and that this prelate prefented it so his church, 
where it has been preferved to this day with great veneration. 

King Louis Xi- who was exceedingly afrai# of death, as is 
commonly the cafe with tyrants, fent in 1483 for the greateti 
part of thefe. relics to Pleffis les Torors, where lay ill. ‘* Claude 
de Montfaucon, Governor of Auvergne and feveral prelaics 
were appointed to conduct them. Pope Sixtus 1V. likewife fent 
him from Rome the* corporal on which my Lord Saint Peter 
fung mafs, with feveral other relics. ‘The holyt vial which was 
kept'at Rhenni, and which hadnever been removed before, was 
aifo brought to his chamber at Pleffis, and was in his clofet at the 
hour of his death, he was defirous to anoiat himfelf in like man 
ner as at the time of his coronation—fomne fuppofe he withed to 
anoint his whole body, which is impotlible, as the holy viai is 
very finali, and does not contain much oil.”’ 

‘Thefe are the words of Communes; but all thefe fpiritual re- 
medies, as well as many other remarkable things he performed, 
could not fave him, and be died or Saturday, the 30th of Au- 
guft, 1432, at 6.o’clock in the evening, aged 61 years—littie re- 

retted by his fabjects, and itill lets uy his neighbors, whom he 
fad harratled during his reign. 

‘Thefe holy relics were reftored to their place, from whence 
they have been only taken for the folemn proceflions made, dur- 
ing the reigns of Francis I. and Henry I]. co atone for the enor- 
mous impieties committed at that period by the heretics. 


* Corporal in the Roman Churches, is the linen cloth on which 
the chalice and hoft are placed, anfwering to our communion table 
cleth. ’ 

t The holy sil containing the facred oil ufed at the coronation of 
the Kings ef France, is faid to have been brought down from Heaven 
by a dove. This vial bas been offered up together, with feveral 
orher articles of fuperflition at the altar of freedom, during the 
courfe of the prefent revolution in France. 





THE ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT DREAMS. 
INSCRIBED TO Miss ***, 
Being written at her requeft. 
Sa great partof our life is {pent im fleep, curing which 
we have fometimes pleafing, and fomtimeg painful dreams, 
it becomes of jome confequence to obtain the one kind, and 
avoid the other ; for, eens or imagiaaty, painis pain, 
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tid plevfure is pieafure. If we¢an fleep without dreaming, it 

is.well that peintel dreamotre avoided. If, while we fleep, we 

con, have eny plesling dreams it is as the French fay, sant 
ded tothe pleafure of life. 

_ tq thi¢ end it is, in the firk place, neceflary to be careful 
in projervieg healch, by due exercile, and great temperance; 
for, in fickoets, the imagination is difturbed ; and difagreeable, 
fometimes terrible, ideas are apt to prefent themfelves. bx- 
ercife thould precede meels, not immydiately follow them: the 

at promotes, the latter, unlels moderate, obftructs digettion. 

afrer.exereift, we feed {paringly, the digeition will be ea. 
aati good, the ‘body lighsicme, the temper cheerful, and 
all the animal functions performed agreeably.. Sleep, when it 
pe) be netural and undifturbed. While ipislonses 

: feeding. eccefion nightmares and horrors inexpret}:- 

¢ 3 we fail from precipites, are aflaulted by wild beafts, mur- 

erers, anti demons, and experiepee every variety of diftrels. 
bferve, however, thew the quantities of food and exercile 
are Felativé whiwgs: thole who move much may, and indced 
to eat inere; thefe who ule little exercife, {hold eat 
litle. In geneful, miznkied, fince the improvement of coukery, 
cat about iwice a8 uch as mature requires. Suppers are noc 
bad, if we have nat dined ; but reftlels nights muurally follow 
hearty fuppers, after full dinners. Jedeed, as there is a dif- 
ference in con{titutiogs, fome reit well efter thefe meals ; it coft 
them only a frightiuk dream, apd an apoplexy, after which 
till dey». Nothing is more commen in the 
newfpapers, than inftamces of people, who, after eating a 
hearty fupper, are found dead a-bed in the morning. 

Another means of preferving health, to be attended to, is 
the having a conitent fi ot freth airin your bed chamber, 
It hasbeen a great miitake, the fleeping in rooms exactly cloled, 
and in beds Gdiprasiniled\by-crorteine outward air, that may 


_ come inte you, is fo wnwholfome as the unch ax, often 


ale 


breathed, of a cloie chamber. As boiling water‘does not grow 
hotter ay longer boiling, if the particles that receive 

heat can efcape ; fo living bodies do not,putrify, if the parti 
cles, as fait as they become putrid can be thrown off. Nature 
expéls them-by the pores of the fkin and lungs, and in a free 
open aip they are carried Oif ; butin aclofe room, we receive 


‘them ‘aguin and agai, thengh they become more and more 


corrupt. A numbef of perfons crowded intoafinall room, thus 


‘pol ve air in a few taimuites, and eve er it mortal, as inthe 


lack Hole at Calcutta- A tingle perion is faid to fpoil ouly a 
gallon of air pet minute, and ore reqitires a time 
to fpoila.chamber-full ; but it is done, however, in proportion, 
and many putridiforders from hence have their origin. It it 
recorded of Methuiglem, who, being the lonmpeft liver, may be 
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fuppofed to have bent perferved his health, that he flept al- 
ways.in thes open air; for, when he had lived five hundred 
years, an angel faid to him : °** Arife: Methuialem ; and 
‘* build the an houfe, for thou thalt live yet five hundred years 
lon »’*? But Methufalem anfwered and feid: ‘If lame 

ve ‘but five hundred — longer, it is not worth-while w 
‘ build me an houfe—I will leep in the air as I bave been u 
‘“fedtodo”? Phyficians, after having for agep contended 
that the fick fhould not be indulged with fret Sx, have a 
length difcovered that it may do them good. Jit ‘therefore 
to be-hoped that they may in time dilcover likewile that itis 
not hurtful for thofe who are in health; and that we may be 
then cured of the acer ophohia that at prefent difretes weak 
minds, and makes them choofe to be {ified and poifened, rather 
than leaveopen the windows of a bed-chamber, or put down 
the glafs ofa coach. 

Coufined air, when faturated with perfpirable matter*, wil 
not receivemore ; and that matrer mult remein in our bod'e 
and occafion difeafes ; but it gives fome previous notice of its 
being about to be hurtful, by produc ng certain uneatinefies, 
(light indeed at firft, iuch as with regard to the lungs, isa t'- 
fling fenfation, and to the pores of the akin a kind of seHedinets 
which is difficult to de! eribe, andl few oe fee] it know the 
caufe of it. But we may reeolie &, that femethnes on waking ih 
the night, we have,if warmiy covered, found it diffict: fo cet 
afleepagain. We torn often without finding repofe in anv po- 
fition. This figgettinel$, to ufea vulgar e>. prefiion for'want 
of a better, i qceafioned wholly by an wheaGineft ih the hin, 
owing to the fetention of the peripirable matter+the oid 
clothes having peeeived their ppantity, and, being faturardd 
refufing to take any more. ‘Le become fentible of this by en 
experiment, let a perfon keep his poiition in the bed, hyt thres 
ett the bed-clouhes, and fuifer freth air io approach the pert ur- 
covered of histbedy ; he wilbthen feel that part fuddenly re- 
frethed ; ‘for the air will imaediately welieve the tkin, by tt - 
ceiving, ‘licking Wp, acd carrying off, the load ef peFfpiraine 
fatter that incommeded its For every portion ef cool air thar 
approaches the warm Skin, in reetiving its part of tliat vapour 
weceives therewith “ deoree of heat, that rariRe- and rencer it 
lighter, when it will be puthed away, with its berthen ‘by ct G- 
er, and therefore heavier freth air ; which, feria moment, 


plies ts place, ah@l then Seine Bkew fe ela o +. ahd Wiehe, 
gives Wayou facceeding «4 ha ty. Thisis tive order of r-.- 
* What phyfians coll the perfpirdble matter, is thet unpour 
which pal]es off from aM olites Q, fe yore te ; A j lorowel ‘ 
; pores of the fein. The gh, eset ) re fan fa ¢ J ‘ é i . PA chet 
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tute, 09 ‘ent animals pintetiad ty their own ‘perfpira~ 
tion. cuaguaedl of the difference between the 


? 
fogeet ate Stee now menifeits its un- 
eafine:s more diftin&ly by the ones feat of the 


uneafinefs is more plain] eae See whole fur- 
Cree es on | 

then, is one general coufe anne 

oe aS catsty ah the mind will dite 

it, and ifs ideas Scotieane will, in 

ep be the natal ot The- remedies, preventa- 


a oy wane Lak 


lets pe mipinable sstarhs fantepean Gath tine } ; hence the 

receive it longer before they are faturated ; and 
= may therefore fleep longer, before we are made uneafy by 
their refufing to receive any more. 

2- by ufiag thmner and more: porous bed-clothes, which will 
futier =r r{pirable matter more eafily to pafs through them 
we are tele aaeuiel fuch being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by oie uneafinefs, and find you 
cannot ealily fleep again, get out a bed, beat up and turn your 
pillow, fhake the bed-clothes well, with at leaft twenty fhakes 
then throw the bed open, and leave it to cool; in the mean 
while, co xtinuing undreft, walk about your chamber, till your 
fkin has had cine to difeharge its load, which it will do fooner 
as the air may be drier and colder. When you begin to feel 
the cold air u Seeea eee ease 
fall afleep, ana your fleep willbe {weet and pleafant. All the 
fcenes een to your fancy, will be of the pleafing kind. I 
am often as | entertained with them, as by the fcenery 
. of an opera. a to be too indolent to get out of bed 

you may, inftead of i it, lift ap your bed-clothes with one arm 
. and leg, fo as to draw ina | deal of freth air, and by lettin 

them fall, let it out again. » repeated twenty times, will 
fo'clear them of the perfpirable matter they have imbibed, as 
ta permit your fleeping well for fome time afterwards. But 
this latter method is not equal to the former. 

Thofe who do not love trouble, and can afford to have twe 
beds, will find great luxury in rifling, when they wake in a hot 
bed, and going tothe cool one. Such thifting of beds would 

alfo be of great fervice to perfons ill of afever, as it refreshes 
and frequently procures fleep. A very large bed, that will ad- 
mit 2 removal o. diftant from the firft fituation as to be cool 
and {weet, may in a degree anfwer the fame end. 

One or two obfervations more will conclude this little 
piece. Care mult be taken, when you lie down, to difpofe 
your pillow fo as tofuit your manner of placing your head, “and 
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to be perfetly ealy'; then place your limbs fo as noz to beat 
moonveniently hard = one another, a, for inftance, the 
joints of your ancles ; for though a bad ion may at firit give 
out litthe , and be hardly noticed, yer a continuance will 
render it lefs tolerable, and the uneafine/s may come on while 
you are afleep, and your imagination. 

Thefe are the rules of the art. though they ‘ill gener- 
ally prove effectual in producing the end intended, there is a 
cafe in which the mot! punctual obfervance of them will be to- 
tally fruitlefss 1 need not mention the cafe to you, my dear 
friend : but my account of the art would be imperfeét without 
it. The cafe is, when the perfon who defires to have pleafaut 
dreams has not taken care to preferve, what is neceflary above 


all things, 
) A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


Extra from PrigsTLey’s LECTURES on HISTORY axp 
GENERAL POLICY. 








Tie prefervation of any conftitution of government mutt 
depend upon the refpe& which the people have for it ; and ic 
cannot beoverturned till thofe who have the power of doing it 
are both difpofed to do it, and have an opportunity of effecting 
their cathe But the common people, who have other ob- 
jects to attend to will, in general, bear a great deal before they 
feel themfelves difpofed to take the trouble, and run the riik 
of redrefling public wrongs ; and if they were difpofed they 


. might be incapable of union. Whereas the governors, of a 


country, being few, and having a common intereit, can readily 
aflemble, and take meafures to keep themfelves in power. 
There are, therefore, few rebellions that fucceed ; and when 
they do, thofe who have felt the grievance have feldom thought 
of the proper method of redrefs, or prevention; fo that the 
chance of being well fettled after a violent revolution is very 
fmall. The people may be careful enough to avoid one ex- 
treme, but they will be in great danger of falling into another, 
Thus the rebellions againft monarchy in Greece ended in repnb- 
lican forms of government, fo ill confiruéted, that they fathered 
more under them than in the preceeding tyrannies- The fame 
was the cafe wits many of the fmall fatesof Italy, when they 
emancipated’ themfelves from the authority of the German 
emperors. On the contrary, the fubveriion of republics has 

generaliy produced tyrannies. 
When a ftate cannot be preferved by the univerfal, or verv_ 
eneral dejire of the people, it may be faved by she balancing of 
fe powers which would tead to ceitroy is ; and as all the 
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difercnt orders of meni naturally with for more power, and 
every individual wihes to rife above his neighber, all géverne 
snents may, in fac, be confidered as in this Ie is there. 
fore of importance fo se arrange the different parts of the con- 
ftitution, as that a ftruggle for power may be prevented from 
having any dsngenpetediai _ And perhaps it may be ailerved 
shat the more difting inceréits there are in a ftate, the easier it 
wall be to preferve the balarice of power within it . For wheg 
£nere are only two. interefts, they will each have but one ob, 
jet, and any advantage they fecure will net only be permanent 
butbe the means af gaining fome farther edvancage, till the 
whole be on one fide. -Whereasa third intereft may preferve 
the balance, if no one of the three be able to overpower the 
other two. In this cafe any one can give a decided {uperiority 
to either of thé other two parties, aitd yet may find its intereit 
in preferving itsindependeace, & not uniting with either of them. 

Our conititution is {aid to have this advantage, as the power 
Of the {tute is lodged in the king, lords, and commons. We 
are not however tobe governed by names, but by things, Real 
power depends upon opinion Or interef?. Regal power depends 
upon both. The mere refped? for a king, in confequéuce of 
his perfon being held facred, does alone, in fome countries, ren- 
der his perfon and his power inviolate, whatever excefles he be 
guilty of, 2s we may ‘fee in the hiftory of the yo of Morocco. 
Somethiny of cls foperititious refpe& for royalty is found in 
this country, thotigh there is much more of it in France... But 
Gefides this, the power of our kings depends upon the power 
they have of attaching perfons to them by the difpofal of ho- 
nours and lucrative offices, as well as by the wealth, of which as 
individuals they m2y be poffeffed. Thefe are the chief fupports 
‘of the power of the crown in this country. Tf the king had 
hothing but his nontinal right of a negative on the vores of both 
“houfes of parliaménr, it would fignify nothing. He would not 
be a’king one day after he thould infift upon t. But his ‘nfix- 
ence is fuch by other meuns, that nothing is ever prefented to 
him for his confirmation, which he is not previoufly acquainted 
With and approves. 

The power of the lords is better founded, as they have more 
teal property, and mare natural dependants. But in this coun- 
try the property of the‘ lords is now but little .compared with 
that of the cammons ; and fhould they take any part againit 
the people, their privileges would foon ‘be abolifhed- But 
cheir influence in the houle of commons, directly or imdirettly, 
on the one hand, and with the king on the other, is’ fuch that 
there 1s no great danger of any bill being brought before them 
which they would find it their intercit violently so oppote. 
Befides, bodies of men will always concede to each other vather 
than rifk the confeqence of an epen rupture. 
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The peeplée in general having had long experience of the 
deneht of this form of government, though great numbers of 
them are often aggrieved, and complain of. the privileges of the 
nobility, or of the pewer of the crown; yet sheir reprefente- 
tives being by no means unanimous, and-thg majority of them 
generally with the court, nething catt ealiipepe etteted in their 
javor, ai onde . 

Asfo much depends upon the hoefe of commons, and fo 
great apart of the real power of the crown itfelf depends upoa 
its influence among them, it might feetrro be in the power of 
the members to arrogate more’ to themitives, and to exercife 


the very powers that they beftow' on others. Had they the 
power of perpetoating themfelves, there would be great dan- 


ger of their attempung fomething® of this kind. But betides 
that their power as individeals would be Mall, and ‘of no ag 
contifmance, they are; only the deputies of ‘the great body « 
the people, wlio refpec the government as itis’; fo that how- 
ever willing the members of the houft of commons might be ts 
fake more power into their own hands, they could nor do i 
The fenfe of the people, as we call it, though no nominal part 
of the coaftitution is often felt to be areal check upon public 
incafures by whomfoeyer they are condntted; and though it 
is onfy éxpreffed by talking, writing and petitioning, yet tumulss 
and infurrections fo often arife when the voice ‘of the people is 
loud, that the moft arbitrary governments dread the effects of 
them. : -_ 

When governments.are of long ftanding, the acquieicence 
in them is to general, that abufes in chem may rie toa much 
greater height without endangering the conilitution, thaa ig 
hew ones, which can have acquireé no refpect but from the 
periuafion of their utility ; foteat when forms of government 
have begun to change they have oftea pone on to cuange, and 
the country has been a lang time in ava unfettled Gare, all che 
peaple being weary of changestrom which they have derived 
no benekit, are dijpoled to acquicice ia any thing that ds tolera, 
ble. 

A great means of preventing abufes of government, and 
thereby leficning the d anger ef a fabverGen of it, is the liber 
of {peaking and writiug. By this means the public opmion be. 
ing known in good time, the abufe will not rife fo high 25 w 
requirea violeat remedy. Governors imay be teafed hy libel 5 
Sut this is better than tobe liable to be feed and firangled be- 
fore any danger be apprehended, which is the cafe in durkey 
and the Eaft. There adions often precede words. 

Ceuwtentions fer power may be as diltrefling t a coantry 3s 
attempts to change its form of govermment. Such sre all civél 
wars in the Laft, and fuch were thefe besween the houtles of 
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York and Lancafter in this country, by which it fuffered morc 
than in the civil wars in the time of Charles J. the object of 
which was the redrefs of national grievances, and which ter- 
~ in a fubverfion of the government in which. they 

e. | 
In the former it is che ambition of individuals that is the 
{pring of aétion, and this.could not operate unle{s there -were 
{uch itations of wealth and power in. acountry, as would furnilh 
an object for fuch ambition. In a country, therefore, m which 







there are no fuch ftations (in which a man can enjoy jor him- 
felf, and tranfmit to his ity, advantages much fuperior to 
thofe of the reft of the ) the only object of ambition 
mutt be to create fuch fituations, by perfuading tiie people of the 


neceflity, or the ufe of them. For even force implies the vo- 
] concurrence of great numbers, who mult have a prof- 
tos ing gainers by a change, and with the advantage of 
orce it will be more or lefs difficult, in proportion to the gener- 
al — in favor of the prefent government. 
the monarchical ftates of Europe it is highly improbable 
that aay form of properly equal government fhould be edtabiiih- 
ed for many ages: the people in general, and efpecially in 
France, being proud of their monarchs, even when they are 
opprefied by - On thecontrary in North America, there 
feems to be no profpe& of the peaceable eftablifhment of any 
form of t, befides one in which the rights of all fhall 
be equal. The attachment of that country to the houfe of 
Hanover was formerly much ftronger than that of this country 
in general. But the fenfe of the whole country is now {trony- 
f,cgaintt monarchy inany form. They will hardly receive a 
ger in the charatter of aking, and there are no. families of 
fafficient diftinction among themielves. 

A fufficient degree of reverenceifor any form of government 
in the body of the people will fecure the continuance of it. For 
2 few could never overpower the many, and make any change 
which the great body of the people ihould difapprove of. But 
2 government ought te be formed in fach a manner as thould 
be moft likely to gain, and to preferve, that degree of refpeét 
which will infure its continnance. It thould aes 
an gaining that degree of power, or inflwence which would 
enable him to leffen the refpect for the cenftirution in the minds 
of his countrymen, and induce any confiderable number of 
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of which dogs mot.make it the inserefi of the grst body of the 
people to preferve.jt, amd even to wateliover 1t, :n orderto pre» 
vent any encroachment upon it. an 

So much daes the Aavility of government c2pecd upon gpiz- 
fon, and fo in4ny are the elements, as We may fay, taal eate 
into the Compolition of fuch opimionsas thele, that ro wife man 
will pretend.co foareice the conieguences Of any great chance 
in agamplex form of government ; Decale he cou'l not tej 
how far the minds of great numbers ef peaple would ge along 
with his own in their approbation of it. ‘Bhis mekes it prudent 
when any great changes are made, ta retain at icett che ancient 
forms and names of offices. For.so shefeis.is, in agreat mea- 
fure, that the public opirion is. attached-, Though Cefar and 
Auzuitys could fafely aflame the tile of Emperor, with the mot 
defpatic power, they did nordareto take thatof Ming ; and in 
this country Olver Cromwell was contented withthe file of 
‘roteore athe Roman Empire all the forms ef the ancients 
ee government were kept up, and it was always cailed a 
LBPUZLIC. 

So mucia attached does the body of a people get to the forms 
of government, to which they have been long acenitomed, that 
jt wil be imporlidle for them all at .once to exchange? aworic 
for a better, and even which by its effects fhould og acknow- 
ledged ta be a better. . 

Yhoogh the goveraments of France and England were eri; 
ginally the fame, or very nearly fo, they are now become fo 
diferent, and have been fo long fo, that it would be abfolately 
impofibic for the. Engliin contitution to be recewed im France, 
or the Ycench jn England. If the experiment could be made, 
the two rations would feel. as awkwardly as would two mea of 
a different make of body on exchanging cloaths. - If the change 
extended to the minuti¢ of things, the new officers wowid. not 
be able to act their parts without conftant prompting; and to 
teach the people in general a knowledge of cheir new laws, 
would be no Jefs difficult than teaching them a new language. 

lt is.of the greateit confequence, therefore, that no change of 

che attempted in any long ejtablifhed government, 

| minds of the preple be prepared for it by the expe- 

rience of fome incpnvenience in the old one; {9 as to have 

grovuced a with fog a change; and, if poflible, ic 

ould be made partially, and for a tune, before it be finally 
eftablithed. 


An qld and complex conftitucion of government may be oar 
pared to apart of che conititytion of mature; fiace thole wiio 
are moit cOnverfant with ic may not fylly wadenttand ic. A; 
the oldeft phyfidan is not always able to prefortbe for hunicif, {9 
the whole legiflative body-of any cowatnyage gt to be trufteg 
in thei icbemes gf inprpyement. tips many Sagic laws, 
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‘paifed with uxiverfal approbstion, are obliged to be repealed, 


‘sad ins very fhort tine, on account of inconveniences which 
the wife? men could not forefee? The operation of particular 
laws, and noch more the inflaence of a whole fyftem of go- 
‘vermment cepends upon the principles of Byman nature, which 
Bre as yer bur imperfectly underiteod. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that every n«tion has a 
right to make whatever changes they pleafe in the conftitution 
theif yovernment, and therefore to difplace, and even to 
puttith any governors, who are only their /erverts, for their 
abufes of power, in whatever manner they may have been ap- 
pointed. There cumnot be a greater abfurdity than to fuppofe 
that the happinefs of a whole nation fhould be facrificed to that 
of any individuals. Tronly behovés them, as they muft necef- 
farily be judges in their own caufe, and as they would confult 
their own future advantage, to proces-1 with great caution in any 
atrempts to change their mode of government, or pumif) their 
povernors. ‘The imtion that kings reign by a divine rig’, in- 
dependently of the defignation of the people, and therefore that 
they ore not accountable to them forthe exercife of their power, 
is now univerfaliv and defervedly exploded. 
Provided ftatcs be weil conftituted, and wifely governed, it 
does not feem to be of much importance, whether they be of 
t or {mall extent ; but if they be ill conflitured, a country 


ivided into {mall ones will in general be a fcene of the creatett 
mifery. As it requires no more hands to direct the aifairs of 
large ftates than thofe of {mall ones, and great bodies of mei 
are not eafily put in motion, there is but little room for am- 
bition 1n great empires. Confequently individuals apply thenr- 


felves to their own affairs, and eonfult their own happinefs, 
apd never think of taking any partjin public meafures but on 
great emergencies, fach a8’ may not occur in any one country 
in feveral centuries. Dut when ftates are fmall, many more 
perfons are withia the influence of ambition, factions aré formed, 
animofity is inflamed, and one party is feldom content, without 
the deftruction or banifhment of the other; as is abrindantly 
exemplified in the hiftory of the fal! {tates of Greece and Italy. 
If a great empire be colerably well governed,” private pérfons 
have long intervals of peace, it being not fo eafy fgr ambitions 
and interefted pertons to make a commotion, or a civil war, as in 
2 {mall ftate: 

lf men underftood their real intereft and confequently faw it 
to confift in livmg on good terms with their neighbors, fmall 
ftates might find ne inconvenience even with refpec&t to great 
undertakings. For, where the wealth of one ftate was not equal 
to any public work, in which a number was interefted, they 
might all join to defray the expence. But while mankind are 
difpofed to national jealoufy and hoftility, it isfometinies of confe- 
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quence to extend the bounds of a ftate; as for id{tance, that of. 
England over the whole. Liland, including W ales and Scotland =” 
coal it brings an increafe of lirength, aud, what is more cuts 
off occafions im. 

In all governments, the largeff,asiweil as the {malleft, public 
bufinefs, as hasbeen obfervéed, will be done by afew, who have, 
either nominally the power of the-itate in their bands, or who 
have gained the confidenceof thele who have. The real effec. 
tive perfons in the vait empire of Petfia, or of Rome, v re wot 
more in ubinber than thofe who tranfact the fame kind 6f buti- 
neis in Holland or Venice, or even m final) towns and corpora- 
tions ; and thofe who do this bufinefs 4F@ Hot aiways tho.e who 
are efteemed to be the wifeit, or the molt upright, bur generally 
the »olt ambitious and buftling. Inselligent aad well dilpofed 
perious will not always give themfelyes thetrouble which dations 
of public truat neceffarily require, and therefore eahly give way 
to thofe who are willing to take it upon them, and whofe iuter- 
eit or amb:tion puihes them on to do it. 
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Confidering how much ie and <¢ on are gratified by 
directing the affairs of nations, a1 id J Row mtch mere violently 
and iteadily mankind in general ai impelled by theie principles 
than by aay other, we cannot or lurprt d .to ind hercly any 
other than men of thefe characters in laces cf trust and cower 


aid of the two, ambition certainly makes a becter statefinan than 
avarice. ‘lhe views of the former muit Rave a comnesion wi 
the good of his country, though it be net his proper object; 
but ihe views of the latzer may be mF very reverie of it. 2.9 

ountry, therefore, ought to complain if they have nothing to 
lay io the charge of their gover: nors “be des anbiton, or. the 
diciue of diliinguilLing themfeives and their families, aud elia 
blishing a name with diitant nations and pollerity, rrp 
rights of individuals be not Jacrificed to it. 


L.3os Tt & b. 
On THe Practiceor Rrapinc Noveris ano Romancrs 


EMICLIA, 
Acrerzas LY to my aches fe, novels and romances 


are ftill the fubje@ before us. sialy, Aley are perniciou 

youth, becaufe they neceflarily prevent the reading of b 

which are far more ufeful apdiuportant. ‘1 his argument: ce- 

peads upon the two following poltions—that there are b is 

which are far more u‘efal and tvat the practwe o1 rea ig novels 
+ 7 


and re wanes, necesar.): OPTevents il @ » * Mer, ws «0. arouré 
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the fading of thefe. ‘With refpedt td the firfl, that there are’ 
many far more ufeful and important Books in our languzze, it 
muft bé already fo evident to every informed impartial mind, 
that to attempt a forma! proof or illuftration of it would be fu- 
perfltous, and even difpuilng. There are déubtiefs many 
Writings, which unite infraction with entertaininent, which in- 
form the underfanding, and mend the heart, as well as givé 
_pleafure to the imagination. Thefe certainly are fhe books 

Which ought to claim the attention of youth ofboth fexes. ‘I hus 
én the fuppofition, that sovels and romances had no pernicious 
tendency, yet as entertainment is their principal odjed, 
there sre doubtlefs many writings more ufeful and important. 
But when we confider their pernicious effetts upon the minds of 
fouth, agreeably to the preceding letters, we may fay with much 
confidence, that others aré far more ufeful than novels and 
romances, fo far indeed that, they are not ufeful at all, but ex. 
ceedizgly pernicious. 

W ith reipect to the other pofition, that the practice of read- 
ing novels and romances, néceffarily prevents the reading of 
more ufeful and importatit books, it already ah fo evident, 
that it need only be mentioned to gain the afferit of every ra- 
tional candid mind. That 'time, which is fpent in the perofal of 
novels and romances, cannot poilfibly ‘be re-called, or fpent in 
reading other books. Without adverting to their alluring, ‘en- 
tictng nature, itis alfo here worthy of particular obfervation that, 
few, fany perfonsinthiscountry have it in their power to fpend all 
their time in literary purfuits. If novels and romances then, 
claim their attention, ufeful and important books muft be necef- 
farily negle&ted. Here indeed it muft be confeffed, that thofe 
fiudents, who are defigned for fotne of the leatned profeffions 
are an exception to the preceding obfervation. ‘Al! their time 
is, or ought to be devoted, and fubfervient toliterary purfuits, 
but they have important itudies fufficient to demand al! their 
time for itudying, if they would be eminent and ufeful in their 
refpective ftations. Novels and romances then, cannot have the 
leait claim to one moment of their attention. Young ladies 
however, whom I have particularly in view in my remarks on 
this fabject, can by ne means, be included in this exception. The 
perufal of thefe waitings, therefore, efpecially as the greater 
pert of their time is neceflarily engaged in domeitic ¢oficerns, 
mutt inevitably-:prevent the reading ot books, which are fay more 
ufefal and important. 

I am indeed here aware, that in oppofition to the préetdin 
remarks it is often ftrenuoufly maintained by the admirers ot 
novels and romances, that shey give young persons a tafle for 
reading—that they improve their ftylein converfation and writing, 
and that they afford them that amufement and rectcation whic 
youth reqitre. An attentive and impartial “éxamisidtion of the 
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real weight of thefe Mpumente, may more fully illaftfate ande@on- 
fitin this port Of the fubje®. Let ut then thus proceed: 
rit. * The perufel of sovels and comanves navurally gives 
yout, ataite for reading.” Thishas, doubsels, avery 
plaviible appearande, But it will by he means itand the teit of ex 
etiente; or ofa cuhGid examimation. But flep! I reatiily allew 
ndeéd, that “ they will pive young perfons a tafte forreatiag.”’ 
But fot Patliig what? Noching but novels and remances them: 
felvées; and im reality they are fofar from ensrealing oF givi 
an inclination to tead ufeful amd important books, that they tot 
tinually diminith whet already may exilt, and in fed create 2 
ftrongaverfion: This, Emilia, isnot mere conjectute. I make 
the remerk with ¢reat confidence of its truth==with prest conf 
dence, fince it is founded apon firiking fads, one or two of 
which I fhall here pfoduce. A fenfible and judicious young 
lady of my acquaintanee, as we were not long Since converting 
upon the fubje&, when I made to her the fame obfervation, im. 
mediately informed me that, /he Anew it to be really the cafe from 
her own experience. She further obferved, thar the fownd novel 
and romatices fo enticing that by exciting fuch an eaget and in- 
fatiable defire t6 be continually reading them, 
her of her appetite for her daily food, and alfo of great past 
of her reit at night and thet fhe was then fo fully convinerdl 
of their pernicious tendency, that if the time the had once,to her 
great forrow, {pent in the perafal of thele writings, im her 
pofleffion, they fhould enpage very lnole, if any of her attention. 
It is-alfo in my power to eonfirm the prececing remarks, with 
another recent inftance, which has happened within the iphere 
of my intimate acquainranee. A lady of good fenfe, and found 
judgment fully convinced of the impropriety and evil tendency 
of this prattice, when followed for a coniiderably time, did 
however, with a view to give her daugheer a tate for reading 
did thus confent that the thowld read a few fele& novels. Bux 
when one was finiihed, another mutt be preeared and began. 
This her deh.e continually éncreafed, til in the courle of tead- 
ing half a dozen, fhe aceysired fach a taite for reading novels, 
that fhe had no inclination, and with greet difficulty, with the 
ferious advice and earneft ertreatiesof her friends, was fhe perm 
fuaded to read books of a different natureihole which are 
wfeful and important. Is not this a firiking initance of the > 
tility of the argument under comideration? Bur if fuck is the 
confeqnence of reading a few novel, what mutt it bé=whac 
muft be the averfion of youth from reading important and aofes 
ful books, after perufing a large number of novels and roman 
ces? How’groundlefs and futile then is the plea before us.in fa- 
vor of thefe writings? The reafon end nature of things -alfo 
plainly teach, that to read fueh books would rather create.an 
averfion than give a ta(tefor reading thofe, which are-cllerialy 
difiercnt in their nature and circumttances. 
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--adly. «* Novels and romances on account of the elegant and 
flowery language in-which they are written, have a great ten- 
dency to improve.the ftyle of young perfons, and to give them 
a liabit of expreffing themfelves, with eafe and propriety, on all 
occafions.”” Jf this plea were founded upon truth, and if youth 
could not learn to ‘‘exprefs themfelves with eafeand propriety ,” 
as well, and better fome other way, | would allow that it might 
juitly have confiderable weight on this fubject. But before we 
it it.to have any influence on our a let us candidly ex- 
amine thefe matters. “Here! cheerfully admit, that many novels 
and romances are written in amelegant, flowery and ornamented 
ftyle, and alfo tharthofe young perfons who read them, will in 
@ greater or leis degree, naturally acquire the fame mode of ex- 
“prediion,.but I abfeiute)y deny that. this would be “‘ a habit of 
“exprefiing themfelves with eafe and propriety on all occafions.”’ 
Reafon,common fenfe, and repeated facts, all plainly declare 
that flowery language, would be highly improper and even ri- 
diculous im common and familiar converiacdon, among friends 
and acquaintance; and efpecially in tranfacting the various 
fcenes of bufinefs; which occur in active liie. The truth is, a 
fiewrry arnanented tiyle may often be highly fuituble and 
. proper in letters of iriendihip and, amufement, and in many de- 
dcriptive writings. - Few youth, however, who are deiigned 
for attive life, have much leifure, or even inclination, to engage 
~ dnfuch matters; but their bufinefs is of a nature fo different that 
with refpect to them, fuch a mee of exprefling themfelves, can- 
mot be confidered as any important acquifition—but rather a ri- 
diculous and pernicious habit. With refpectto others, and alfo 
young ladies, | heartily admit that when judicioufly improved, it 
is indeed a pretty accompliihment. But ior them to read novels 
and romances, with a view to acquire fuch a ilyle muit be highly 
improper, ufelefs and pernicious—improper, becaufe it would 
be attended with al] the dangerous and injurious confequences, 
which | have pointed out in my remarkson this {ubjed, and are in- 
deed to be much more regarded than.ahy ornament however re- 
fined—u/ele/s becaufe a good, elegant, and even flowery //yle, may 
be much more ealily, thoroughly and advantageoufly iorined, by 
fiudying’the nature and idioms of the Engilin language, and by 
reading the entertaining, elegant aud nfeful hiltories, and alle 
the treatifes on religions, moral and political fubjects with which 
it abounds-——and pernicious, because a frequent perufal of novels 
and romances, which are fo highly polithed, is very apt togive 
young perfons a falfe talle—a tafie which isdilpleaied and even 
difguied with any other than a tHlowery ilyle, whatever may be 
the fubiedt. 
Emilia, may we not look tothis as one if not the principal 
caufe, why there is now among the ladies, efpecially the 
‘younger clafs, fucb a genera] delire and cry for flowery language 
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fron the facred defk-—from the facred detk where great plains 
ne/s fimplicity and gravity, ought co be the principal chara¢ter- 
iftics in treating npon thofe folemn, interelting and important 
fubjects, which are there fo frequently the objects of difcuffidn ? 
rom thefe confiderations may we vot conclade thet the plea 
now before us, is alfo without any proper foupdation? 

qdly. ** Novels and romances are calculated to afford young 
perfons that amufement and recreation which they-require to 
prepare their minds for attention to irtportant objeas.”” This 
is the laft plea before usfor examination. With relpeét to it, I 
would obferve, that I freely acknowledge that fome recreation 
from bulinefs is often neceflary for youth, but that now pro- 
pofed as it refpeéts all, is an improper mode of receiving it and 
with reipect to fome, an improper kind. Agreeably to my re- 
marks on this fubjeét, it is attended with many pernicious ‘confe- 
quences, as I truit has clearly appeared to you. With refpec 
to thofe whofe circumftances and employment in life reader 
fuch akind ef recreation proper and faitable, the geography of 
our Own -and other contries, and imyportant ofefol hittories 
may aftord that which is both improving and entertaining. Buz 
tor ftudents and thofe who live a fedentary life, fome aétive em- 
ployment, fome bodily exercife is the only proper recreations 
This plea, therefore, will not alfo bear the teft of an impartial 
examination. 

Emilia, is it not now fully evident from the preceding obfers 
vations, that the practice of reading novels and remfances, with. 
our anfwering any good purpofe as a compenfation, does 
neceflarily prevent the reading of books, which are fay 
more--w0hich indeed are highly ufeful and impertant. 

In my next, 1 expect to conclude my remarks on this fubject 


In profperity and advertity, 


Your fincere friend, 


PHILALETHES- 
OrsNnGe-Dae, Angus? 27, 1794- 


The indulgent reader among other unavoidable errors, is de- 
fired to make the following correétions. Ne. 2, 83d Pog 34 
line from the top, for “ aflertioms”’ read ‘ effaliorts.”” & 
page 243, 7th line from the top, for “‘ ever” read “even ;” page 
244, 30th line from the top, for ‘‘ woman’’*r@ad *f women” — 
12th line below erafe the—245th page, 4th line from thertop for 
‘¢ immortal” read ‘ immoral’?—and in the errata 4th line from 
the beginning for “‘ before” read “ below” > 
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Pho flowing Arnnese wardelivercd at the opening of the Court of 
Oyer and Ferminer, for the county ef Philadelptig-mby JuDGE 
SuipeEn, fo the Grand Jury. 

GENNPLEMEN OF THE GRAND, J PRY, 


N 2 Rate of nature, men mult neceflarly be the evengers of 
their qwn wrongs 5 but it is the Rappinels of a itate of fogiety in 
s free government, that every man whe is injured or epprelJed, 
dele appeal to, and fafely rely on the laws of his country ‘or his 

and protegkion.—- The arm of jultice being equally {iretch- 

ed forth for the weak and the frengs ne one is obliged or even 
permitted, te take his own fatisiadion- The main fupport, 
therefore, which every man has for shefecurity of his perign, his 
liberty and his property, reits principally on the due and vigo- 
rous execution of the laws-—In a republican government thele 
laws being ecaacted by the people theinfelves, or their immediare 
tatives, as itis evidently theig duty as well as interelt, 
notealy to ebey byt te fuppert them. In defpotic flates the 
fear of che prince and his power is the priacipal which fupports 
the government and fecures obedience on the part of the go. 
verned ; but in a free coyntry where the people are governed 
rather by Laws than Men; public virtue, a love of order and 
reverence for thofe laws, are indifpenfidle principles to enfure 
continuance of their freedom——W here the laws of the peo- 


che 
ple fail of che fuppert of the people, anarchy will fucceed, and 
our liberty gs well as property will fall projtrate at the feet of 
turbulent and daring men. | 

The prefent crifis, Gentlemen, is peculiarly interefting to every 
goed citizen: & at once prefegts us with the dreagiy) profpect 


of hoftile commotions among the inhabitants of the fame {tate, 
and alfo with aferious danger of a diflolution of our Republican 

overnment, if a refiftance to the laws fhould prove fuccefsful-- 
Phere ismo revenue law of a general nature, but mutt necef- 
farily bear harder upon fome part of the people than others; if 
this can be fuppofed a juttifiable pretence for oppoling the execu- 
tion of it by force, each partef the union may jn its turn .be en- 
couraged to try the experiment with refpeé to other laws which 
they inay diflike; and then no great fagacity is requifite to 

edit the confequences.—Government mutt toicer and the 
widett anarchy fucceeed. Law, in a popular government, is the 
will ef.the peaple declared by a majority of its reprefentatives ; 
the sill ef the few mult geceflarily fubmit co the will of the ma- 
ny-+e This idea is of the eflence of a Republican government, 
andiswhat diftinguithes it from a defpetic monarchy, where 
thewillef afingle perfonconttitutes the law of the land.-- Among 
the numerous bleflings ef the democratic form, we mutt be con- 
teat ta take it with its conveniences; of which this is not the 
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